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“MY TEACHERS ARE NOT INTERESTED 


Seven Simple Suggestions for 
Arousing Faculty Interest... 


In discussing the use of consultants, 
a superintendent of schools said: "My 
schools need the help of educational 
consultants from our state department of 
education and from the universities but 
the problem is complicated by the fact 
that my staff just doesn't seem inter- 
ested in tackling its problems. What I 
need right now is someone who can tell 
me how to interest them. There's little 
purpose in asking a consultant to help 
us before they are ready to use his 
help." 


LOOK FOR THE BLUNT ANSWER... 


Any administrator who feels that he 
has a similar problem should look for 
the blunt answer to the equally blunt 
question of what is really wrong in such 
a situation. The answer may, or may not, 
cause discomfort. In any event, the ex- 
perience of looking for it will probably 
make the administrator a better one in a 
better system. 


Alert teachers know that a child's 
lack of interest in school activities is 
a symptom--not a cause. An administrator 
must remember that the same is true of 
his faculty members. When they lack in- 
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terest in attacking their problems they 
are exhibiting a symptom of a cause that 
should have his attention. 


Lack of interest can be, but usually 
is not, a symptom of professional de- 
cease. It is conceivable that an entire 
faculty may be so dead professionally 
that it is totally insenSible to its 
needs and to the needs of the school. 
However, such a situation is not likely 
to occur. Most administrators are bles- 
sed by the fact that the professionally 
dead members of their faculties are few 
in number. Each administrator should be 
certain that he is not using the state- 
ment "they're not interested" as an ex- 
cuse for his own inaction or failure. 


Lack of interest may be a symptom of 
internal friction and factionalism in a 
faculty. An administrator new to a 
school system is sometimes confronted by 
cliques within his faculty that are so 
antagonistic toward each other they ap- 
parently will not unite their efforts in 
any project. Such disunity, in itself, 
is a symptom of a more basic cause that 
the administrator must discover and at- 
tempt to remove either before the tea- 
chers begin to work together or as they 
work together.-It calls for imagination, 
planning, and insight on the administra- 
tor's part--but it can be done. 


Lack of interest may be a symptom of 
directives. Despite the knowledge of hu- 
man behavior that they believe they pos- 
sess, some administrators still attempt 
to stimulate their faculties by issuing 
directives. They select the problems to 
be studied and then send out a directive 
which, in effect, states: "I have chosen 
your problem. Study it." The result of 


Isee, for example, William T. Melchoir, In- 
structional Supervision, pp. 319-329. New York: 
D.C. Heath and Co., 1950. 
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this procedure disappoints and frus- 
trates both the administrator and the 
teachers. He is disappointed to find 
teachers giving half-hearted attention 
to what he thinks is a pressing prob- 
lem. The teachers are frustrated and un- 
enthusiastic about working on the admin- 
istrator's problem which they have been 
ordered to examine. Interest can be 
stimulated by directive no more effec- 
tively than morals can be instilled by 
legislation. The problem a faculty stud- 
ies must be one which it chooses as a 
result of teamwork involving its members 
and the administrator. 


Lack of interest may be a symptom of 
emphasis on the wrong need. Many an ad- 
ministrator cannot understand the groans 
rising from his faculty when it is asked 
to study the curriculum. The curriculum 
is basic to everything a school does and 
is a concrete representation of what it 
believes. Why, he asks, does attention 
to it fail to generate faculty interest? 
The answer may be quite simple. Human 
beings usually exhibit the greatest in- 
terest in their immediate, concrete 
problems--those that cause trouble in 
their day-by-day activities.” The wise 
administrator who sees the need for cur- 
riculum revision in his school will 
first lead his faculty in studying its 
immediate problems. He knows that find- 
ing answers to problems in the teaching 
of reading, pupil behavior, high rates 
of drop-out, parent-teacher conflicts 
and the like will lead to curriculum im- 
provement. By starting where teachers 
are, he can give meaning and purpose to 
what otherwise might be a rather ab- 
stract and feeble stab at an important 
problem. 


Lack of interest may be a symptom of 
the administrator's domination. In a 
school where the administrator, in some 
manner, appoints all committees, out- 
lines and directs all procedures and 
thinking in group work, and utilizes 
only those findings that coincide with 
his own ideas, teachers will resent be- 


2 administrators frequently do not have a 
clear idea of what is troubling their teachers. 
See, for example, William F. McClintock, "Eval— 
uation of Administrative Service," i i 
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ing maneuvered into a situation that 
gives a false picture of democracy at 
work? They are "not interested in study- 
ing their problems" because they know 
that their leader does not have confi- 
dence in their ability and is unwilling 
to consider seriously recommendations 
that conflict with his own thinking. 


Lack of interest may be a symptom of 
low morale in areas outside the class- 


room activities that the administrator 


would like his teachers to study. Tea- 


chers who are convinced that the admini- 
stration is not making a sincere effort 
to provide adequate salaries, facili- 
ties, and working conditions are more 
likely to use their energies in criti- 
cism than in attacking problems in the 
school's program. Any remaining energy 
may be devoted to making contacts that 
will lead to employment in other school 
systems. An individual must feel secure 
in his place of employment and have an 
enthusiasm for it before he possesses an 
enthusiasm for working on its problems. 


Lack of interest may be a symptom of 
the policies of an administrator's pre- 
decessor. A superintendent or principal 
may be puzzled by his faculty's lack of 
interest until he finds that his prede- 
cessor was a person who directed the 
work of the school in such a manner that 
individual initiative was almost de- 
stroyed. The predecessor may have been 
an individual who did not permit faculty 
members to think for themselves. He may 
have been a benevolent despot whose pol- 
icy of strict rule clothed in benevo- 
lence made the faculty members willing 
to have him think for them. In either 
case, the new administrator with a de- 
sire for democratic faculty participa- 
tion will find that the teachers are un- 
able to change overnight their way of 
thinking and acting. They must become 
accustomed to the idea of their new 
freedom and responsibility before they 
can function accordingly. 


These few examples of possible causes 


3This was clearly indicated in Chase's study 
of teacher morale. See "The Teacher and Policy 
Making," Administrator's Notebook, May, 1952. 
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behind the symptom called "lack of in- 


terest" are sufficient to show the 
course of action an administrator must 
take when his faculty seems to lack in- 
centive to improve its work. He must 
find the cause and, if possible, recti- 
fy it. 


ASK THESE QUESTIONS... 


It is possible to speak very glibly of 
analyzing one's situation to determine 
the cause or causes of this symptom we 
call "lack of interest." But just how 
might an administrator attempt it? What 
suggestions can be made to help him? 


First, the administrator may try ask- 
ing himself some important questions in 
the privacy of his inner office. A few 
examples of these are sufficient to 
demonstrate the effectiveness of this 
technique. It works best when he lowers 
his guard and is honest with himself. 


Do I really have confidence in the 
ability and judgment of my teachers? 


Do I try to think for my teachers even 
while I'm asking them to think for 
themselves? 


Do I believe that my teachers' ideas 
and opinions are at least as important 
as my own? 


Do I work with my teachers or do I 
simply tell them what they must do? 


Am I really acquainted with what my 
teachers believe to be their problems? 
Do I offer them any encouragement to 
work on these? 


Have I done my best to promote better 
salaries and working conditions? 


Am I setting an example of professional 
growth for my teachers by growing pro- 
fessionally myself? What evidence can 
I show, in terms of study and activi- 
ties, that I have grown professionally 
during the past two years? 


If I were a teacher in this school 
system, could I truthfully say that I 
had any part in determining its poli- 
cies? 


Such questions are merely suggestive 
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of the many that an administrator may 
use in this private self-examination. 
The number that he may ask himself is 
not as important as the honesty of his 
replies. And, unfortunately, the more 
necessary such soul-searching the more 
likely it is that self-centered and dog- 
matic attitudes will prevent honest 
answers. Nevertheless, the technique 
does promise some help for the indivi- 
dual who is concerned about the progress 
of his school system. 


SEEK SUGGESTIONS... 


Self-interrogation is not the only 
procedure available to a superintendent 
or a principal seeking the causes of 
faculty disinterest. A conscious effort 
to listen more and talk less will enable 
him to learn more about teacher atti- 
tudes and needs. Such an effort, com- 
bined with more visits to classrooms and 
schools, with attendance at faculty so- 
cial functions, and with informal con- 
versations on the school grounds or the 
street corner, not only gives the admin- 
istrator a better understanding of his 
staff but also helps to create a feeling 
that he and his staff are part of the 
same team. 


The administrator who formerly was 
quite conservative in the delegation of 
responsibility to his faculty in connec- 
tion with planning and conducting facul- 
ty meetings is likely to find that a 
more generous delegation of such respon- 
sibility will create faculty interest, 
provided that this change in policy is 
truly sincere.4 In many school matters, 
a request for suggestions as to what 
should be done will elicit interest 
whereas former directives as to what had 
to be done were received in cold si- 
lence. There are responsibilities that 
can be delegated to committees of tea- 
chers and other staff members wherein 
they have the authority to make deci- 


4Cook and Full report that a 1947-48 study of 
240 schools in 23 Wext Virginia counties showed 
that the faculties in only 23 per cent of the 
schools had any part in determining what would 
be discussed in faculty meetings. See K. A. 
Cook and Harold Full, "Is the School Faculty 
Meeting Significant in Professional Growth?" 
School Review, LVI (November, 1948), 519-24. 


sions with the assurance of the admin- 
istrator's support. This usually results 
in an active interest in, and study of, 
the matters with which the committees 
are concerned. 


KEEP THE STAFF INFORMED... 


The improvement of communication be- 
tween the administrator and faculty and 
within the faculty is also of great im- 
portance. An effective administrator 
keeps his staff informed of what is hap- 
pening and of the problems faced by the 
organization. This information is not 
provided in a perfunctory manner but be- 
cause everyone is a part of the group 
and is entitled to know about its pro- 
gress, its achievements and failures, 
its plans, and its problems. The greater 
the exchange of information between ad- 
ministrator and staff, the greater the 
the feeling of oneness that exists with- 
in the entire organization. Unfortun- 
ately, there are school systems today 
where the administrator attacks many 


problems alone at the same time that 
teachers, equally alone, are attacking 
others, 


A WORD OF CAUTION... 

A brief article such as this is essen- 
tially a reminder of what we already 
know and what is treated in much greater 
detail in many books and articles. How- 
ever, administrators tell us that such 
reminders aid them in applying what they 
know to the problems they face. 


A concluding thought should be a word 
of caution to any administrator who be- 
lieves that the lack of interest on the 
part of his faculty is perhaps due to 
his previous methods of procedure or to 
those of his predecessor. A definite 
change in your methods of working with 
teachers is not likely to produce an im- 
mediate demonstration of faculty inter- 
est. The teachers must be convinced that 
you mean these new things you are saying 
and doing. Therefore, be patient. In due 
time, a new interest can be, and will be 
generated. 


FOR YOUR OWN PLANNING... 


1, What evidence of lack of professional interest do 
your school or school system? 
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2. If a lack of interest exists, what are the likely causes? 


3. What can you, as an administrator, do to remove these causes? 
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